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America’s Economic Promise 

) 

Mr. Ocsurn: In these postwar years of costly strikes, of costly prepara- 
ion for war, of large financial aids to European and other countries, of 
yudget deficits measured in billions, many Americans feel that America 
s becoming poorer. Many Americans believe that we have come to the 
nd of a hundred years of economic growth and that from now on the 
tandard of living of all of us will not improve as it has in the past. 

But to what kind of standard of living can Americans look forward? 
Jo we have the resources to expect tremendous economic progress in the 
1ext one hundred years? Now, this is a really important question. If we 
lo not have the resources and possibilities for a great improvement in 
he American standard of living, we cannot reasonably blame any polit- 
cal party, or business leadership, or government policy for failure to 
ichieve higher living standards. But if great economic progress is still 
ossible, if careful examination shows much greater prosperity can be 
ichieved, then we can all have a yardstick and an idea of a goal to use in 
measuring our success or failure in creating an abundant life for every 
American. 

What is America’s economic promise? Moulton, you are author of a 
ecent book, Controlling Factors in Economic Development, which is 
yeing widely discussed as a book which provides a yardstick against 
which to measure our economic achievement. From your researches, 
what do you conclude are the potentialities for the standard of living of 
he common man in America? 


Mr. Moutron: In the book to which you refer I was not indulging in 
srophesying about the future. I always prefer to leave star-gazing to 
thers. I was simply interested in determining whether this country still 
yossesses the material foundations and productive capacity to permit 
nother century of progress comparable to that of the last hundred years. 
30 I set a high goal to shoot at, more or less arbitrarily, by asking 
vhether i it would be possible, a century hence, for the United States to 
ave a standard of living eight times as high as that of today. On the 
yasis of several years of study of the controlling factors in this problem, 
we reached the conclusion that it would be possible to reach such a goal, 
0 far as the underlying factors are concerned. 
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Me. Ocsurn: Eight times the present standard of living looks to me 
as if it is a pretty high goal. Do you not think that this is an unreason- 
ably high goal? In a way, it is amazing to me to think of eight times. 
which really means, if I understand your language correctly, that one 
family a century hence will have as much as eight families have now in 
purchasing power. Am I right on this? % 


Mz. Moutron: You can put it another way: The family of three 
thousand dollars’ income would have twenty-four thousand dollars 
income. I was doubtful about this at first—as to whether such a possi- 
bility could be reached. I was fearful that we might find certain limiting 
factors of one sort or another which would restrict the possibilities of 
great expansion. But, the more I studied the problem, the more I felt 
assured that so far as underlying resources are concerned we can id 2 
future of that type. It is in the realm of possibility. 


Mr. Oceurn: You are saying, then, that if all goes well, we may ch 
such a goal. But I assume that, when you state that, you are really not 
counting upon having a war which would be of great length and ra 
great devastation to our country. 


Mrz. Moutron: No, we had to assume, of course, that somehow we 
may find the way to permanent peace. Otherwise there is no great future 
for anybody. 


Mz. Ocsuzn: When I was looking at this standard of yours, eigh 
times the present standard of living in a century, I wished to inquir 
about how much increase in per capita income that means per yea 
I worked this out, having read your book; and I came to the interesting 
conclusion that that means about a 2 per cent, 23 per cent, increase if 
the per capita income per year. The question is, does that 2.3 per capi 
income increase per year seem out of line with what we have had . 

the past? 

Mz. Mourrow: What did you find on that? I had not made such 
calculation myself. I would be interested to know what you found. 


Mar. Oczurn: I went back to the earliest period for which we hz 
good data on income, which is in the late 1880’s, and I calculated the p 
capita income increase from 1889 to 1939. , 

Mz. Moutton: Fifty years. 

Me. Ocsurn: Yes. In terms, by the way, of money of the same pi 
chasing power. I found that the increase per year was 1.6 per cent i 
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r capita income, which, of course, is fairly close to the figure to which 
u came. 


Mr. Moutton: That is the average for the whole period? 
Mr. Ocsurn: For the whole period. 


Mr. Moutron: Sometimes it was more rapid and sometimes less rapid, 
course. 


Mr. Ocsurn: In boom times it went up more rapidly, and in depres- 
ns sometimes there was no increase. But I would also like to say that 
er this fifty-year period we had a decline in the rate of growth of 
pulation, and we also had during this time a considerable reduction in 
> number of hours of labor per week. 


Mr. Moutron: I recall that it would be a reduction of something like 
hird in that fifty-year period. 


Mr. Ocsurn: It moved down from about fifty hours per week to 
ound forty per week. Maybe it was even more than fifty. 


Mr. Moutron: It is more than fifty, if you go back to 1890. 


Mr. Ocsurn: So the 1.6 per cent increase in per capita income means 
ally, in other terms, that the standard of living has doubled in a little 
er forty years. And if I put this in other terms, it simply means some- 
ing like this: If the increase should continue in the future at this rate 
1.6, the son of John Smith and his family, let us say, who are now 
tting an income of three thousand dollars a year, when this boy is 
tering his job fifty years from hence, should be having an income of 
out sixty-eight hundred dollars a year. And that is based upon the 
sumption that we will continue to do in the next fifty years just as 
sll as we did in the last fifty years. It does not make any assumption 
at We are going to improve on what we have done in the last fifty years, 


Mr. Moutron: I was going to ask you about that. Do you think that 
ere is any reason to believe that invention and science and all that has 
oceeded at an accelerated pace over the years? 


Mr. Ocsurn: I have given a lot of study to that. Practically all the 
rves which I have worked out for America are accelerating curves. 
it do not misunderstand me, There are some variations in this accelera- 
mn. It speeds up and then slows up, but over a period of time it is 
celerating. And I would just like to say this—and I speak of. it quite 
sponsibly—that an increase of 1.6 per cent is probably an under- 
— 
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estimate. It is rather a cautious estimate. It is very likely that the actual 
increase might be nearer your 2.3 per cent. The only question which 
bothers me about your 2.3 per cent, Moulton, is the hundred-year period 
That is a long time to see ahead, you know. I hesitate to go a hundre¢ 
years. I can see thirty years ahead somewhat, and fifty years, but a hun: 
dred is a long time. 


Mr. Moutron: It might be interesting at this point to compare the 
estimate which you have been mentioning with the promises made by 
the late Huey Long when he was in his prime. He promised everybodys 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. Everybody would be a king. 


Mr. Ocsurn: That is why they called him a “kingfish,” was it not: 


Mr. Moutron: That is right. But the fifteen thousand dollars a yea 
which he promised was going to be given within forty-eight hours; anc 
the best that we do is fifty to one hundred years for those same results 


Mr. Ocpurn: You know, Moulton, as I listen to you talk, there come: 
up to my mind the old definition which our science had in the days o 
the famous classical economists. It was called the “dismal science.” Hov 
different is the discussion here this morning and this forecast in com 
parison with the pessimism of those who claim that our economy 1 
reaching maturity, which really means old age, that our land is wearing 
out, that the population decline is lessening the opportunities, that the 
frontier is gone, and that they see a slowing-up of our population. You 
have taken that population point into consideration quite carefully ir 
setting this standard, I take it. | 


Mr. Moutron: Yes. Of course, the older economists who wrote one 
hundred years or so ago could not possibly see the developments ir 
science and technology which transformed the whole world in this las 
century. Therefore, they had a rather pessimistic outlook because o: 
what they called the pressure of population against limited natura 
resources. However, people have been confused by observing the dis 
appearance of the frontier. The frontier in this country disappearec 
about 1890; and from 1890 to 1940 the per capita income more thar 
doubled. So there is obviously something other than the more and moré 
land areas to be brought into cultivation in this picture. 


Mr. Ocgurn: This increase which I set as a goal and which I find we 
have had in the past, that does not occur in a vacuum, that does not occu: 
without some effort. Let us now turn the discussion to the question o 
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10W it is that we get this increase in per capita income, this increase in 
tandard of living. What do you think is the key idea in getting this 
ncrease? How do we do it? 


Mr. Moutron: The key to it all, of course, is the increase in the output 
of a man in a given period of time, and that is usually measured by an 
your—man-hour output. 


Mr. Ocsurn: We call that productivity, do we not? 


Mr. Moutron: We call that productivity. It is only as we increase our 
Jutput in a given period of time that we can win for ourselves more 
yoods and services for our use. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The next question which occurs to me is: If the produc- 
ivity per man-hour is really the thing which gives us this higher 
sroductivity and this greater income, how do we get an increased 
sroductivity per man-hour? I figure that there are three factors which 
year upon this productivity, and I would like to direct our discussion to 
hese three factors. The first one of them is what I call natural resources; 
and the second is what I call technology and applied science; and the 
hird is the organization of our productive life. As a matter of fact, you 
nentioned these three factors in your book, perhaps not in exactly those 
words. What about this first factor of the natural resources? Do you see 
hat in any way as hindering this increase in the standard of living? 


Mr. Moutton: Of course, that is the starting place for everything. 
That is where I took off. When one considers natural resources, the 
hree primary types of resources which one has to take into account are 
he food-producing resources, the mineral resources, and the energy 
esources. Those are the three great foundations for an industrial civili- 
zation. I was surprised to find no indication of resources limitations. 
I would like to say just a word about natural resources in the field of 
agriculture. Of course, that is a large subject, and I can here say only 
wo or three things. First, genuine progress is being made in controlling 
srosion, and this process will be aided by the expansion of grass farm- 
ng which will be required to produce the added livestock which higher 
ttandards of living need. Secondly, without increasing the acre- 
age under cultivation, yields per acre can be doubled if the knowledge 
n20w available were universally applied. And, thirdly, scientific study in 
this field, experimentation, is only in its infancy and is constantly 
evealing new methods of increasitig productive output. So my funda- 
pental, conclusion is that by making existing land resources produce 


hey 
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more we can provide not only for higher standard of living but even ¢ 
big increase in the population. 3 


Mr. Ocsurn: This is, of course, quite contrary to a good many com: 
mentators on the matter today. But what about the field of energy anc 
metals? For instance, oil. We have been predicting a decrease in oi 
resources for some time. As I undertsand it, even if the oil should de 
crease, we still can make oil from coal, and, of course, we have a suppl} 
of coal which would last us, how many years? Many hundreds of years 
I presume. 


Mr. Moutron: Hundreds of years. You will recall that we have hac 
periodic scares ever since we can remember about the oil supply. It wa: 
especially pronounced after the first World War. By the end of twenty 
five years we had very much bigger reserves than we had at the begin 
ning of that period. The supply of oil is governed by the followings 
principal factors: (1) there is the systematic exploration of new fields 
(2) there is deeper drilling in existing fields, more than doubling thi 
output; (3) there are improved methods of extraction which add to th 
supply; (4) there are conservation practices, especially in the processin; 
side; (5) there is more effective utilization of the oil (improved engine 
can make a given quantity of oil go further); (6) there is extractiot 
from shales and tar sands; and (7) then there are synthetic processes, al 
of which taken together constitute the foundations for an expandin; 
supply of oil. 


Mr. Ocpurn: Your comments seem to indicate that the natural re 
sources will provide the basis for this productivity, this increased produc 
tivity, per man-hour. I think also that it is quite possible that the natura 
resources may aid in actually increasing the productivity per man-hout 
For instance, we are using new metals and new sources of fuel. Let u 
take uranium, for instance, which may very well add a new source 
There are the new metals like titanium, which has marvelous possibili 
ties for which there is great use in supplementing that of aluminum an 
having qualities which aluminum does not have. Then, of course, we ar 
using more oxygen, and we may increase the resources. So there is” 
possibility on that score. 

But let us go on to the next factor which has, I think, the rather grea 
possibility of increasing productivity. I refer to technology or applie 
science. What do you think technology is? How do you define tech 
nology? ree 
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Mr. Moutron: Technology, I think, properly can include scientific 
discovery, invention, and engineering applications—all of those work 
together to give us increased productivity. And, of course, all of that is 
implicit in what I have been saying about the increasing productivity of 
agriculture, and so forth, 


Mr. Ocsurn: The question of how invention (if I may use “inven- 
tion” briefly as a substitute for technology) may increase this productiv- 
ity per man-hour can be very well illustrated from a number of illustra- 
tions. The American Indians, for instance, making a yard of cloth might 
take, let us say, two weeks, whereas one of the power machines in one 
of our factories may produce it in four minutes. On the basis of an hour’s 
production, then, an Indian would produce only one seventy-secondth of 
a yard of cloth whereas a man working at looms would produce twelve 
yards of cloth. You see how an invention increased the productivity. 
And, of course, the same thing is true with the steam shovel. You can 
dig a hole with a steam shovel very quickly, but an American Indian 
with only a digging stick could not do it so quickly, nor could a man 
working with a shovel or with a hoe. And, in this way, it seems to me, 
we get the marvelous, almost miraculous, way in which inventions in- 
crease productivity. 


Mr. Moutron: Or we could compare the pioneer farmer with his rude 
tools with the modern farmer with the giant machinery of today. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, that also leads not only to greater productivity 
but it also means an abundance. It is very well illustrated by Adam 
Smith’s famous illustration of a paper of pins, which used to be a fairly 
important article to preserve but now so plentiful that nobody pays any 
attention to them, you see. 


‘ 


Mr. Moutrton: You.no longer pick up that proverbial pin. 


Mr. Ocgurn: No. But inventions not only increase the productivity, 
but they also enrich the standard of living. For instance, they give us 
new things. We once did not have television; we once did not have the 
radio; we once did not have photography; we once did not have penicil- 
lin, There are a lot of new words which come into our vocabulary to 
illustrate these new things. I think that if Benjamin Franklin were to 
come back to America and go up to the General Electric Laboratory and 
try to talk with Langmuir on electricity, he would find that they did not 
talk in the same language, because“he would not know about these new 
things which have come on. 
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So these technologies enrich our standard of living, and they keep 
coming on all the time. Most of us sort of take these for granted. When 
you buy a shirt and get it pretty cheaply, you do not think what a price 
you used to have to pay for that when you had to have them hand 
woven, you know, and how much labor went in it. They should not be 
taken for granted but should be appreciated for what they may mean in 
increasing the standard of living. | 


Mr. Moutron: What you are saying is that technology is just about 
equally important to the consumer and the producer. | 


Mr. Ocpurn: That is right. 


Mr. Moutton: Let us take as an example the average kitchen in the 
average home today, in comparison with that of our ancestors, and we 
can get some idea of the conveniences and the labor-saving involved in 
that. That does provide leisure which could not be obtained before. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Many people do not think that the future is going to 
bring new inventions, because they cannot figure out what the specific 
new inventions are. Let us take, for instance, when you were in college. 
You did not waste any time in the movies, I take it, and you did not 
have your studies interfered with by turning on the radio. 


Mr. Moutton: Some advantages in the good old days! 


Mr. Ocsurn: And you probably did not use the telephone very much; 
there were not very many to be used in those days. 


Mr. Moutron: Right. Ogburn, you have been talking now about 
what happened in the past. It has been my impression—I would be glad 
to check this with you, because you have given a great deal of study to 
the new developments—that more new things have been coming for- 
ward in the last five or six years, ten years, than in any comparable 
period in the past. Would you assent to that, in general terms? 


Mr. Ocsurn: I certainly would. There is an accelerating rate there. 
And I would like to mention, if you do not mind, a few of these new 
things. One of them which affects our occupation a little bit is the new 
calculating machines, which to me are very dramatic things—labor- 
saving devices, too. We are building one down at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for the census. I learned when I was down there the other day that 
it will take a number like this, 358,293,841,768,325, and multiply it by 
itself in one-fiftieth of a second. There is a labor-saving device, you see. 
But, of course, these machines not only save labor in doing these things 
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by increasing the productivity of bookkeepers and so forth, but they also 
have them so now, by the way, that they will do our thinking for us. 
They have got them with memory. They store up things in memory, and 
they will make decisions for you. You can put a problem in one of those 
machines, and it will give you the answer. 


_ Mr. Moutron: Do you mean that they actually do your own think- 
ing? 
Mr. Ocpurn: For elementary decisions they do. But I do not know 
what they may do for more important ones in the future. But, of course, 
it is a marvelous development. 

And then, of course, there are other fields where there are new things, 
particularly in the fields of chemistry, communications, and electricity. 
Of course in chemistry, you know, you can take a piece of wood and 
turn it into a silk-like stocking. Scientists have just created a new yarn 
called “orlon” which is going to be on the market in a few years, which 
is based on a wholly new molecule and which will be quite a phenom- 
enal thing. 

Then there is the photoelectric cell, which if you couple it with this 
fascinating motor will do practically anything which you want to do 
automatically—brush your teeth for you, if you want it done that way, 
or shine your shoes. 

And so I think that we are coming into such a thing as the automatic 
factory. Already the inventions have reduced and destroyed or taken 
away almost all the back-breaking labor. I know of hardly a single back- 
breaking task which remains today. . 


Mr. Moutron: This indicates, I think, very clearly that there is a 
tremendous onward sweep in technology which promises great things. 
However, you mentioned a third important factor in this total situa- 
‘tion—namely, organization. Now, my pessimism about the future 
relates to this third factor, which you have called organization. I take it 
that you mean by that the over-all economic and governmental system 

within which business enterprises must operate. During the past cen- 
‘tury a combination of factors—natural resources, scientific advance- 
“ment, engineering, business management, and the economic and polit- 
ical system—all worked effectively together in producing a vast increase 
in what we call man-hour output and thus in higher standards of living. 
‘In the light of recent trends do you not think that one may well question 
somewhat whether this favorable conjuncture of factors will continue in 
W future to be equally favorable? 
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Mr. Ocsurn: There are certainly obstacles and resistances to the at- 
tainment of this goal which you have set, and I do think that they prob- | 
ably lie in the field of organization. Since you are a specialist in this 
field, I would like to have you comment further on that. 


Mr. Moutron: In the little time available I can only touch one or two” 
things. But first I have to point out that international economic organi- | 
zation has been profoundly disrupted by two world wars, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to restore stability in many countries. And, second, even 
in this country we lack a stable fiscal situation, which historically speak- 
ing we have always regarded as fundamental to the maintenance of a 
thoroughly sound business situation which was favorable to capital ex- 
pansion. The federal budget is again showing a large deficit; public 
debts are again rising; and, meanwhile, no significant economies are 
being made. Indeed, there is a strong pressure for increasing public out- 
lays, especially for public works and farm price supports and a greatly 
expanded program of social security. We are so impatient to get every- 
thing all at once that we thereby seriously imperil the longer future. 


Mr. Ocgurn: In this preview of our economic future it is clear that a | 
goal of a standard of living eight times as high as the present one is pos- | 
sible of attainment by the end of another century. In the last broadcast, _ 
a week ago, we discussed how to live a hundred years happily. We are | 
in a way discussing now how to live a hundred years “wealthily,” if I 
may coin a word. But one hundred years is a long time ahead, and there | 
are many uncertainties in that. If you look for a shorter time and base _ 
some calculations on the past; it seems in our discussion that it is not » 
only possible but reasonable that the per capita income will be slightly | 
more than doubled within a short time. If a father had an income of - 
three thousand dollars a year, his children, by the time that they are 
grown up, might have six or seven thousand dollars. This they will have 
if the productivity per man-hour of labor increases during the next fifty - 
years as it has in the last fifty years. We have concluded in the analysis | 
of this factor that our resources will support this giant production. But | 
we also have the greatest assurance in the future expansion of new 
inventions and technological improvements. The uncertain factor we | 
find to exist in the possible loss of efficiency and even breakdowns in the | 
organization of industry. But if these difficulties are avoided, the opti- | 
mistic prospects which we have made here may really be an underesti- | 
mate—eyen better times than the ones we have foreseen ay lie?! 
before us. | 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC GOALS* 
By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


A CLEAR and precise perception of our national economic objectives 
or goals is the essential first step in the formulation of a national eco- 
nomic program. The goals provide standards or criteria by which to 
measure the soundness of national economic policy and also the methods 
employed in carrying them into effect. What then are the major eco- 
nomic goals of the American people? Do we know what we want? 
Is there any agreement as to the economic objectives toward which our 
national policies should be directed, or are the various economic and 
political groups which make up the nation in basic disagreement? 


Public discussions of economic issues inevitably tend to emphasize 
differences rather than agreements—for that is a primary purpose of 
discussion. When such discussions are conducted by political leaders or 
by spokesmen for special economic groups, they appear as controversies 
and commonly generate so much heat and bitterness as to convey an 
impression of deep-seated, irreconcilable differences in philosophy. Such 
contrasting terms as conservative and radical; progressive and reaction- 
ary; forward looking and backward looking; the new order and the old 
order—all serve to emphasize disagreements and conflicts, and to ob- 
scure whatever measure-of accord there may be with respect to basic 
national objectives. These apparent differences in underlying economic 


_ philosophy have been greatly magnified by the economic, social, and 


_ political developments of recent decades. The profound maladjustments 


which have taken place and the attendant suffering have naturally 
stirred emotions deeply and provoked such a welter of controversy that 
we have seemed to be in profound disagreement with respect to the very 
highways that we wish to travel. 

In the light of this prevailing confusion, it seems desirable at this 
place to center attention upon the basic objectives of American economic 
life. In the author’s view current controversies relate not so much to 


- goals as to the methods and policies designed to achieve the desired 


* Reprinted by special permission of the author from his recent book, Controlling Factors 
in Economic Development (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1949), chap. v, pp. 141—48. ° 
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results. It is believed that a vast majority.of the American people would 
agree that the goals stated below constitute the primary objectives of 
national economic policy. 


Goal |. A Progressively Larger Total National Income 


That our aggregate national production is far from adequate to satisfy 
the needs and desires of the American people is apparent from common — 
observation as well as from statistical evidence. Almost every individual 
feels keenly that he should have more income in order that he may have © 
a higher standard of living for himself or family. Every organized eco- 
nomic group in society is constantly striving to increase its income and 
improve its economic position. Political parties are always committed 
to a program of greater national income—evidenced by such slogans as 
“a full dinner pail,” “a chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage,” “one-third of our population ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed,” 
and by perpetual promises of perpetual prosperity. The only doubting 
voice one hears is that of the occasional philosopher or religious leader 
who expresses the thought that we would perhaps be more truly happy 
if we were less materialistic and more devoted to the simple life. 


The case for a progressively larger total national wealth and income 
is buttressed by other considerations than individual needs and desires. 
A nation is potentially stronger from the military point of view. More- 
over, increasing wealth is regarded as essential to prestige in the family 
of nations. 


Goal Il. A Progressively Wider Division of National Income 


The American view appears to be that the gains resulting from techni- 
cal improvements and increasing efficiency in production should accrue 
in large measure to the masses of the population. That is, we wish to’see 
a progressively broader distribution of income among the many rather 
than increasing concentration in the hands of the few. Such a goal meets 
the approval of the masses for the obvious reason that it benefits them 
directly. But there are also reasons why it commands the support of all 
classes. 


First, higher incomes among the masses make—within broad limits— 
for individual efficiency. The evidence indicates that a substantial pro- 
portion of the American people are still on a plane of living too low for 
health and efficiency and adequate educational training. 


{ 
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Second, a broad distribution of national income is essential to the eco- 


| nomic growth of the nation as a whole. The continuous expansion of 


industry, agriculture, and mining depends upon markets, and our only 
permanently expansible markets are those which are found in the un- 
fulfilled desires of the great masses of the people. Whether the stimulus 


to economic growth springs from expanding mass consumption or from 
_ preceding capital development, there can be no doubt that the wants of 


the masses constitute the primary ultimate markets. What we are inter- 
ested in is a dynamic, growing society; and maximum growth is de- 
pendent upon a progressive expansion of the buying power of the great 


body of consumers. 


A narrow distribution of national income, it is worth noting, is incon- 
sistent with the democratic ideal. It is of the essence of democracy to 
share in the fruits as well as to participate in the operation of the eco- 
nomic and political system. A society in which the gains from increasing 
productive efficiency were increasingly restricted to the comparatively 


_ few could not be regarded as democratic, in the deeper meaning of the 


term. 


This goal does not imply that we wish to have complete equality of 
income; for this would not be consistent with the realization of the third 


' goal, now to be considered. 


Goal Ill. A Society in Which Individual Rewards Are 
Based Primarily on Work Performed 


It has always been a principle of the system of individual enterprise 


that the individual should be paid for what he does, and not according 


to his needs. A national goal of rewarding each individual without refer- 


_ ence to the work performed appears so repugnant to the basic thinking 


of the American people as scarcely to require comment. It should be 
observed, however, that the proposition that rewards should be directly 


_ related to productive contributions is not a capitalist doctrine merely. 
_ The Socialist party does not advocate the communal idea of equal pay 
_ regardless of productive output. Nor does the present-day Communist 


party. In the constitution of the U.S.S.R., Article XII, appears the fol- 
lowing principle: “From each according to his ability; to each according 
to his work.” q 

This principle of basing income on work performed is, however, not 
quite universally applied. First, some members of society, because of 
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mental or physical incapacity, are unable to work; and for reasons of 


humanity we provide for such unfortunates through private or public | 


charity. Second, those who have reached the age of retirement and are 


under the social security system are provided with old-age benefits. — 
Third, we recognize, to a limited degree, the system of inheritance | 
under which individuals may receive income resulting from the work 
of their forbears. These exceptions do not, however, undermine the basic | 


philosophy that everyone is expected to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, and that the harder and more intelligently he works the more 
bread he should get. 


Goal IV. Increasing Economic Security 


Economic insecurity is a product of the modern highly developed in- 
dustrial era. The agricultural pioneer, the medieval feudal serf, and the © 


slave all possessed economic security—at some level. But the free and 


independent worker of the modern age has long been faced with peri- | 


odic loss of income in consequence of fluctuations in the labor market. 


A greatly increased measure of individual economic security is re- 


garded as a goal of primary importance. Without reasonable stability 
of income, no one can make adequate provision for the hazards of sick- 
ness and the requirements of old age, or plan personal and family de- 
velopment programs with any assurance that they may be carried out. 

The recent establishment of the social security system was a recog- 


nition of the importance of providing, through the agency of govern- — 


ment, a minimum of economic security for many classes of people. 


Similarly, present-day emphasis upon the restoration and maintenance ~ 


of a state of full employment evidences a conviction that the provision — 


of the individual security which flows from steady employment is a — 


paramount requirement. 


Goal V. The Greatest Possible Development of the 
Capacities of Every Individual 
An economic system which stultified the individual and resulted in 
human deterioration would obviously not be acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people. The system must rather provide a stimulus to individual 
initiative and promote the development of latent capacities. Such a 
system aids directly in achieving that expanding national production 


upon which the realization of progressively higher standards of living | 


depends. 


a 
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This goal is of the very essence of democracy, the strength of which 
is directly dependent upon the power of the individual units of which 
it is composed. It is, moreover, essential to the achievement of that self- 
realization, the desire for which is so deeply ingrained in human beings. 


' Human intelligence applied to the processes of production under 
favorable conditions constitutes the ultimate basis of economic advance- 
ment. With this in mind, we have provided a vast free elementary and 
public school system, supplemented by extensive vocational education 
programs, and also by subsidized institutions of higher learning. In 
short, we have endeavored to give everyone the best possible training, 
‘mental and physical, with which to realize his personal potentialities. 

Closely related to—indeed an essential part of—the principle of indi- 
vidual development is the conception of free choice in economic affairs. 

Except in time of war, the individual is under no compulsion with re- 


" spect to the type of economic activities in which he may engage. Every- 


one has the right to determine for himself what kind of occupation or 
career he wishes to follow and to acquire such training as may be neces- 
sary; he has the right to quit his job if he does not like it or thinks he 
can better himself elsewhere; he has the right to shift from one occu- 
pation to another; he has the right to move from place to place if he 
thinks he can improve his position by so doing; he has the right to de- 


_ cide for himself for what purposes he should use his income. This lack 


of compulsion by external authority applies equally to laborers, pro- 


fessional groups, and businessmen both large and small. The oppor- 


tunity to realize one’s ambitions may, of course, be handicapped by vari- 
ous factors; but the opportunity for individual development through 


_ the exercise of free choices is virtually unrestricted. 


Goal VI. Opportunity for Every Capable Individual 
To Earn His Own Income 


Self-help has been regarded as a cardinal principle of the American 


_ system. Instead of a situation in which large numbers of people are de- 


pendent upon the state or charitable institutions for economic support, 
we have coveted a society in which every individual who is not physi- 
cally or mentally defective shall have the opportunity to earn his own 
living. The poorhouse and the dole, necessary though they may be, have 


_ never been regarded as satisfactory substitutes for remunerative work. 


4 A remunerative occupation appears indispensable to the maintenance 


\ ie j 
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of individual self-reliance and to the development of latent capacities: 
and talents. It is likewise indispensable to the self-respect and personal 
independence of the individual citizen—so essential to a virile democ-| 


physically, mentally, spiritually, and politically, as well as in terms of 
material wealth. ; 

[The author must express some doubt whether this conception is as} 
deeply ingrained in the American philosophy now as formerly. The 
desire for security has become so compelling that increasing numbers 
of people appear to treasure security above freedom and self-reliance.] 


These goals, it is believed, represent the basic economic objectives in| 
which the American people are interested. In any case, it seems clear 
that if we could move steadily in the directions indicated, we would be 
enjoying well-rounded economic progress and moving toward the larger 
goal of economic democracy. } 
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